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and asked permission to leave court. Elizabeth would not hear
of it: "In a great temper and very bitter words" she upbraided
him at one and the same time for rudeness to Heneage and flirting
with Lady Hereford. Robert withdrew to the privacy of his
apartments until Cecil and the Earl of Sussex, for the sake of
appearances and perhaps in hope of his support of the Imperial
marriage, persuaded Elizabeth to summon him back. Philip of
Spain, scanning with interest his ambassador's account of these
proceedings, sagely noted that "the whole affair and its sequel
clearly show that the Queen is in love with Robert."
'But what the King of Spain took to be the sequel turned out
to be merely the preface to many more recriminations and part-
ings. Robert had to drop Lettice but Elizabeth made no motion
to drop Heneage. The following January, on the day of the
.Epiphany, "a game of questions and answers was proposed, as
usual among the merrymakers of the court at that season." But
most unusually the post of King of the Festivities fell not to Robert
but to Heneage. He commanded Robert to ask the Queen "which
was the most difficult to erase from the mind, an evil opinion
created by a wicked informer or jealousy?" It was a piquant
situation. With aplomb that deceived no one Robert put the
question; with demure enjoyment Elizabeth replied "courteously"
that both were hard to get rid of, but that in her opinion jealousy
was the harder. The game ended, Robert sent a friend to convey
to Heneage his compliments and the threat of a beating. Heneage
retorted that if Robert appeared with his stick he would have to
deal with a sword that could cut and thrust. Knowing Elizabeth's
sentiments about duelling at court, Robert had loftily if somewhat
lamely "to postpone chastising him till he thought it time to do
so." Nevertheless Elizabeth, when she heard of his message,
angrily banished his friend from Court and drove Robert himself
from her presence with the reminder that "if by her favour he
became impudent, she would soon reform him, and that she could
lower him just as she had raised him."
Altogether it was his purgatory of Humiliation. A few months
later Elizabeth again intervened with a scolding to stop him
demanding satisfaction of the Earl of Sussex after a quarrelsome
outbreak of nerves in Council. It was less than a year since he had
dared, before a gallery of outraged spectators, to help himself
casually to her handkercliief in, order to wipe his, face during a
tennis match with no fear ef reproach when he exchanged blows